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Editorial 
rx 
What’s Holding Us Back? 


The public schools of the United States have been established, 
developed, expanded, and maintained not primarily for the direct 
benefit to the individual educated. They exist in order to promote 
the common welfare of all—including those who do not have chil- 
dren and those who attend or send their children to non-public 
schools. Upon no other theory can be justified the support of 
public schools by taxes upon the property and income of all in 
proportion to their ability to pay. 

Rarely, if ever, have the schools and those in charge of them 
had a better opportunity than today to demonstrate the possibilities 
of public education along the lines of its principal purpose and 
reason for existence. The nation and its people are in a state of 
precarious emergency far more serious than that of any time since 
the years of the war between the States, and indeed definitely more 
serious than then. 

The next few months or year or so will reveal whether our 
profession is composed of statesmanlike educators, as many seem to 
believe, or of flabby, provincial pedagogues and schoolmarms; 
whether we can re-organize our educational programs, activities, 
objectives, and efforts to meet an emergency in which time is essen- 
tial, or whether we are so lacking in social understanding, vision, 
courage, energy, and functional patriotism that we cannot take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to demonstrate the soundness 
of the principle of public schools supported by public taxation. 
The needs are not only imperative but obvious. One cannot, with- 
out confession of incredible stupidity, truthfully say that he does 
not know what needs to be done or how to go about it. 

While there is a definite need for more and better technical 
training for men in mechanical engineering and production and in 
the elements of military activities, these constitute the simplest and 
far from the most important areas. In actual combat, as well as 
in developing a degree of preparedness that will prevent war, men 
are as important as machines. The differences between Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and France on the one hand and the Germans on 
the other lay not only in war machines but to greater extent in the 
men who manned them. American youth is soft to an alarming 
extent physically, and to some extent spiritually, but as yet the 
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schools and other appropriate agencies have taken no “emergency” 
steps to correct this vital defect. 

The great mass of the American people must be upgraded 
markedly in their capacity for understanding what war or prepara- 
tion for war means to the economic life of the country, and what 
are the paralyzing dangers involved in shifting gears in a nation 
from such a period of preparation for war to a period of normal 
industrial and economic activity. At present it seems almost certain 
that when our present war preparation activities subside to a normal 
peace-time status, the condition of economic depression and of 
unemployment will make 1929-33 seem like a casual ripple on the 
surface of still waters. Yet, in most schools more pupil time is 
still being devoted to the study of foreign languages, and of algebra 
and geometry, than to economics and to social and political prob- 
lems. How stupid this lethargy will seem a few years hence! 

The people must be prepared to make more intelligent decisions 
about problems of capital investment and of labor in time of 
emergency. How far and how long, for example, can those who 
control our industrial plants be permitted in an emergency like this 
to subordinate defense activitiesc to production for normal domestic 
and export trade, and to haggle with the government, demanding as 
much profits and safety in investment as in normal times? How 
far can labor be permitted to go in deciding whether in these times 
it can stop or slow down production with strikes and insistence 
upon a short week, however legitimate these measures may be in 
normal times? 

In a democracy the people are sovereign and in the main they 
must and do decide such matters. How are the people to know, 
unless they have given much careful thought and study to such 
matters? What should school people be doing in the way of fo- 
rums and other programs of adult education as well as in the schools 
proper to render this valuable service which, without the slightest 
shadow of a doubt, the schools and the school people are in the best 
position and under the greatest responsibility to render? 

In our immediate as well as our large-range program of pre- 
paredness, one of the most important areas is that relationship to 
other neutral nations. England finds herself in her present state 
of extreme danger and desperation largely because of an incredibly 
selfish and short-sighted foreign policy. 

Our situation is equally precarious and our international rela- 
tionship until the past few years equally short-sighted and unfor- 
tunate. The sovereign American people have, in spite of their 
public-school system and their great universities, proved childishly 
innocent and ignorant in these areas. 

Lastly and most important, there is now a life-and-death need 
for a heart-deep national unity and patriotism—an impelling con- 
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sciousness that what we enjoy here and stand for in the United 
States is worth fighting for, worth dying for if necessary. All of 
us must be made emotionally and rationally conscious of that in- 
debtedness. We must demonstrate, to any man or nation contem- 
plating aggression, such national fervor and unity—as well as 
physical preparedness—as will thoroughly discourage any thoughts 
of aggression from abroad. This is of unusual importance when 
the principal threat to our security comes from a past master of 
the “divide and conquer”’ technique. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that millions in this country 
have from an economic point of view so little to fight for—dis- 
appointed unemployed youth, beaten and discouraged share-crop- 
pers and landless farmers, migrant and casual labor, and other 
important groups of men and women who have little experiential 
basis for appreciation of such ideals and boasts as “the American 
standard of living,” “equality of opportunity,” “brotherhood of 
man. 

Was there ever more important work for schools and school 
people—more challenge to men and women of red blood, more 
chance for public education to justify itself? Do we have the wrong 
kind of people in the classrooms and in the administrative offices? 
If not, what’s holding us back? 

Harv R. DouGtass. 

University of Colorado. 





Educational News and Events 


Km 
The Southern Study 


At a recent meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Professor Edgar W. Knight, of the University 
of North Carolina, was appointed chairman of the Association’s 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. Professor 
Knight has been a member of this Commission since it was estab- 
lished in 1936 and a member also of its Executive Committee. He 
succeeds Dean K. J. Hoke, of the College of William and Mary, 
whose term has expired. 

The Commission organized and has directed a study with thirty- 
three selected secondary schools in the Southern States. In addi- 
tion, it has held three work-shops for the staffs of the thirty-three 
participating schools, one at Vanderbilt University in the summer 
of 1938, another at the University of North Carolina in the summer 
of 1939, and last summer at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky. The Commission has also cooperated 
with a number of higher educational institutions in summer work 
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conferences. Last summer such conferences were held at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, University of Florida, State College for Women 
in Florida, University of Alabama, University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, North Texas State Teachers College, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and the College of William and 
Mary. The Commission will cooperate again this year in summer 
conferences with several higher educational institutions, including 
the University of North Carolina. 





Ann Arbor Meeting of the New Education 
Fellowship 


The first international conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship to be held in the United States will convene at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, July 6 to 12, 1941. Previous world meetings 
of this organization, have been held at Heidelberg, Germany, 1925; 
Elsinore, Denmark, 1929; Nice, France, 1932; and Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, 1936. Regional meetings were also held in Mexico City in 
1935 and Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1938. 

The New Education Fellowship is an international organization 
of educators and laymen which had its beginnings in 1915. It is 
a strictly non-partisan group concerned with “improving the world 
society through education.” It has 51 national sections, with 23 
magazines in 15 different languages. Since 1932 the Progressive 
Education Association has been the United States section of the 
Fellowship. 





A statement outlining “Next Steps in National Policy for 
Youth” has just been issued by the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council of Education and may be obtained from 
the offices of the Commission at Washington, D. C.... Most of the 
programs in secondary education at the twenty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania, 
March 26-29, will, it is announced, center about the “needs of gifted 
and unadjusted youth.” ... Through the Royalty Project of the 
National Theatre Conference, an organization of sixty college and 
community theatre directors, with headquarters at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, a number of significant plays are avail- 
able to high schools at reduced royalties. . . . Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker of the Federal Office of Education is urging expan- 
sion of public forums and other discussion groups as a “first line 
of defense.” ... North Carolina and the South lost a valiant leader 
of teachers and teachers’ interests in the death on January 16th of 
Dr. John H. Cook, head of the Department of Education at the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 











Teachers for Modern Schools 


KIMBALL WILES 
University of Alabama 
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EVER before has this country needed teachers capable ot 
N intelligent social thought and action as she needs them to- 
day. Never before has there been such a necessity that the teacher 
possess the ability to participate in community affairs and exert 
powers of effective citizenship in achieving a more satisfactory so- 
ciety. Our changing social scene necessitates, and our emerging 
social and educational philosophy postulates, intellectual and civic 
activity on the part of the modern teacher that the traditional 
teacher was never expected to attempt. 

This is due to the fact that in the past decade our culture has 
undergone a rapid and constant transition. More than ever before, 
basic conflicts have been brought to light and traditional values 
have been questioned as acceptable standards for guidance of be- 
havior. Some traditional courses of action have been criticized and 
even abandoned. There has been increased willingness to accept 
new modes of behavior and to attempt new social policies. No 
longer are thinking people accepting any economic or political 
dogma on the basis of past usefulness alone. Science, too, has turned 
its back on beliefs that it has held basic for centuries. The result 
has been chaos in which modern man is striving to achieve stability 
by a procedure—by the use of the so-called scientific method; chaos 
in which philosophers have postulated that the universe is an open 
universe, a universe subject to change, a dynamic, integrated, inter- 
related, interacting universe, in a state of flux, constantly changing, 
constantly evolving—a world in the state of “becoming,” not of 
“being.” 

In this period of intellectual chaos and cultural upheaval, the 
teacher has found his area of activity excessively bewildering. With 
society in this state of constant flux, the problem of educating fu- 
ture members is more difficult than if society were stable. No longer 
can the teacher simply engender allegiance to a set pattern of social 
values. There is no uniform set of values. In many cases the values 
of the groups that form society are in direct conflict. Wherever this 
disagreement is sharp and open, the teacher has been forced to 
avoid any discussion of them, or to approach the question in an 
impartial and scientific manner; this latter method has been the 
course of the progressive teacher. To teach in this manner ade- 
quately and effectively requires a use of intelligence that teachers 
of the past have not been expected to make. 

Two other factors have increased the demands made upon 
teacher intelligence. One, the economic crisis, has been vitally im- 
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portant in bringing about the rethinking of our social values and 
morals. As long as the financial machinery was functioning effec- 
tively, the thinking of the frontier philosophers did not penetrate 
public consciousness to any great extent. However, the economic 
collapse of 1929 and its resulting social disorganization focused 
attention upon the criticisms and suggestions of scholars. Many 
persons turned to education for leadership—even the New Deal. 
Although some men such as George Counts, author of Dare the 
Schools Build a New Social Order?, were willing to accept the chal- 
lenge extended by this call for leadership, the majority of the mem- 
bers of the educational profession rejected the opportunity. 

However, out of the thinking of Counts and others has arisen a 
second factor influencing teacher action today; namely, the belief 
that the teacher should participate in and help guide community 
activities. The acceptance of this principle by the education pro- 
fession has established a new intellectual requirement for teachers. 
No longer is it sufficient for the teacher to be able to guide child 
thinking and learning. Now he must be able to meet on an equal 
intellectual footing the leaders of all elements of community life. 
No longer is it sufficient to be enthusiastic about the intellectual 
pursuits deemed desirable for school children. Now he must have 
intellectual interests and abilities that will enable him to maintain 
the respect of the mature inhabitants of the community. 


New REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


To meet the requirements of living amid such chaotic social 
conditions, of assisting children to develop the ability to cope with 
contemporary problems and of working effectively with adults, the 
teacher should, in the opinion of the writer, demonstrate certain 
characteristics in solving all social and personal problems: 

In the first place, the teacher of today should have no fixed 
unchanging values. While he should respect the tested conclusions 
of yesterday, he should be open-minded and hospitable toward new 
values and new procedures. He should critically evaluate the ideals, 
beliefs, and practices of yesterday in relation to the conditions of 
today. If he finds the heritage suitable, it should be utilized. If it 
fails to meet the problems of the present situation, it should be 
discarded and new solutions sought. 

To meet this qualification, the teacher must be free of any 
mental restrictions. Many who become teachers come from homes 
where they have absorbed certain convictions that are above ques- 
tion, that is, they adhere to certain traditional values that they have 
accepted on blind faith. These mental restrictions may range from 
the realm of extreme nationalism to the dogmas of capitalism. If 
extreme nationalistic values backed by the authority of national 
heroes and the force of deliberate propaganda are accepted without 
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reference to the tests of experience, a scientific approach is not 
being made to the fields of social relationships. If the tenets of 
capitalism have never been examined searchingly in the thinking 
of the individual, certain mental barriers exist that prevent this 
subject from being challenged. In other words, intelligence is 
allowed to function only as long as it does not invade these sacred 
areas. For a teacher really to be effective in an age when all 
cultural patterns and standards are being questioned, these internal 
inhibitions must be removed. 


INTELLECTUAL INDEPENDENCE 


Not only should the teacher refuse to accept any values without 
question but he should exert intellectual independence. To be in- 
tellectually independent he must be dynamic and courageous, will- 
ing to think his own way through the conflicts that he sees in pres- 
ent-day social values, willing to accept the responsibility for his own 
decisions and their results. —To depend upon someone else for the 
solution of difficulties is to restrict intelligence as much as giving 
unquestioning allegiance to traditional values. Moreover, the in- 
tellectually independent teacher should be self-confident and _ pos- 
sess a pioneering spirit, believing in his own ability to make intel- 
ligent decisions, and desiring opportunities to test them in life sit- 
uations. He should be original and resourceful in constantly select- 
ing more satisfactory patterns of behavior and skillful in executing 
them. 

In connection with the freedom from internal restrictions, 
the teacher should possess an understanding of, and a belief in, the 
principles of democracy. Possession of these two characteristics is 
not the contradiction it seems. Democracy is based on the assump- 
tion that the common man is sufficiently intelligent, or capable of 
becoming sufficiently intelligent by education, to make decisions 
that promote his well-being. Democracy postulates that the ulti- 
mate in social organization is unknown as yet; therefore, no belief 
or social patterns are sacred or immutable to change; that man 
should be allowed to choose any course of action that seems most 
likely to further the common good; that the good itself is a chang- 
ing quality, subject to redefinition in light of added experiences; 
that good is arrived at by experiences—not by theoretical reasoning. 
Seen from this standpoint, democracy is not a way of life; it is the 
finding of the way of life best suited to present conditions by use 
of intelligence of all concerned. This concept of democracy and 
freedom from traditional standards go hand in hand. 


INTELLIGENT SOCIAL CONCERN 


Along with this belief in the philosophy of democracy, the 
teacher should possess an intelligent social concern. He should 
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realize that social conditions at present are not satisfactory, that 
there is possibility for improvement of both our material environ- 
ment and of the philosophies underlying social and economic or- 
ganizations. This intellectual social concern should be so dynamic 
that it promotes the teacher to continue study of economic, polli- 
tical and social theories, thus equipping himself with constantly 
revised intellectual generalizations concerning social institutions. 

The traits listed above are earmarks of a person willing and 
able to think, a person seeking the truth, a person striving to obtain 
knowledge that enables the formation of wise decisions, a person 
still growing mentally, capable of acting in terms of the situation. 

If individuals with these characteristics can be found or de- 
veloped to fill the teaching profession, democracy will have a much 
better chance of withstanding the crisis it faces. 





**No Retreat on This Front’’ 


(An Editorial in the Winston-Salem Journal, December 7, 1940, Santford Martin, Editor) 


KR 


ORTH CAROLINA will not fail to do its part in the build- 
N ing of an adequate army, navy and air force to protect the 
nation against foes from without. 

But it is equally important that North Carolina shall not fail 
to give adequate support to another army which must be kept in 
fighting trim at home, if we are to save our democracy from attacks 
by enemies within. 

In our zea! for National defense, we must not neglect State 
defense. 

The State’s first line of defense is its public school system. The 
mightiest force for democracy and progress in this commonwealth 
is our army of over 23,000 teachers and nearly a million children 
in our schools. If, in our defense program, we fail to equip this 
army for the forward march on the school front, there can be no 
lasting victory for North Carolina on any front. 

It is as true today as when James Madison wrote it, that— 

“A popular government without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or 
perhaps both. People who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power that knowledge gives us.” 

North Carolina is a great industrial state. And there are those 
who tell us that school taxes will cripple industry. That is to say 
that industry cannot afford to educate. But history tells us that 
industry can’t afford not to educate. There may be taxes that handi- 
cap industry, but a fair tax to maintain an efficient public school 
system is not in that class. 
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When Governor Aycock led the fight for “universal education” 
forty years ago, North Carolina had few industries. His first appeal 
was to industrial leaders. “Educate,” he told them, “and you will 
see a great outburst of industry in this State.” 

Many years later one of our business leaders was invited to ac- 
dress a business group in another state. He was asked to tell how 
North Carolina had become the leading industrial commonwealth 
of the South. He began his speech by saying: “I can tell you in 
three words the real secret of North Carolina’s progress. The first 
word is education; the second word is education; and the third word 
is EDUCATION.” 

There are no stauncher supporters of public schools than our 
forward-looking industrial leaders. They know that education is 
the world’s greatest builder of buying power. They know that the 
most efficient workers are the trained workers. They know, too, that 
industrial progress very largely depends on the laboratory, and the 
laboratory on the school. 

For nearly twenty years many of our political leaders appar- 
ently have placed a higher value on roads than on schools. One of 
our ablest attorneys general, the late Dennis G. Brummitt, registered 
a vigorous protest against that policy. 

“There should be a fairer and more equitable division of total 
State revenues as between schools and roads,” he said. “Schools are 
our greatest social agency. As between schools and roads, schools 
should come first, instead of second, as they now do.” 

If schools had come first, the record would not reveal, as it now 
does to our shame, that North Carolina’s teachers, who rank with 
the best trained and most experienced in the nation, are among the 
poorest paid teachers in the nation. If schools had come first, every 
child in the Commonwealth would have a nine-months school today. 

Highways are good for speed. But the time has come when we 
should be more concerned about destination than acceleration. The 
destiny of the State will not be determined so much by the type of 
its roads as by the kind of people who ride on its roads. 

The State’s biggest business is the school business. The best 
investment North Carolina ever has made has been in that business. 

We believe in economy in government. But failure to maintain 
adequate educational advantages for all of our children is not 
economy. It is wanton waste of the State’s most valuable asset. 

There are a thousand sacrifices we should make before we put 
our children on the altar of economy. 











The Use of the Panel Discussion in the 
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N VIEW of the fact that the most effective method of teaching 
Tocpenas upon the personal qualities of the teacher and the pur- 
pose to be realized, special methods must be urged with care. It 
is not the aim of this article to present the panel discussion as a 
method of teaching which will fit all conditions and which may be 
successfully used by all social-science teachers. Rather, it is pro- 
posed to discuss the general nature of the panel discussion and to 
point out some of the ways that it may possibly be used with success. 

The panel discussion may be defined as “a free and open dis- 
cussion of a significant problem pertinent to the discussing group.” 
One may think of the panel as a new name for talking things over. 
It does not have the formality of debate; however, it is somewhat 
more formal than a round-table discussion. 


DEFINING THE OBJECTIVES 


If the panel is to function successfully, the objectives should be 
clearly defined, and only subject matter which contributes to the 
realization of the objectives should be used. 

Again, before attempting to use the panel discussion in the 
social-science classes, there should be a large and varied supply of 
up-to-date material on the different subjects which are to be studied. 
In addition to the regular reference books in the library, there is a 
need for pamphlets, bulletins, newspaper clippings, magazines, and 
other materials gathered from many sources. These should be care- 
fully classified and filed for easy reference. This file of up-to-date 
material should be either in the social science classroom or the 
regular library. The location of the file will depend upon the con- 
ditions existing in the particular school. The main thing to keep 
in mind is to have the material in a place where it is readily avail- 
able to all social science pupils who may need it. The pamphlets 
and bulletins for the file may be obtained from such sources as the 
different governmental departments, both state and federal, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the Chambers of Commerce 
of different cities, Better Business Bureaus, private industries, and 
various other agencies that distribute literature on social, economic, 
and political problems of the day. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR PANEL DISCUSSION 


The following minimum essentials have been suggested for the 
panel: 
1. A group chairman leader. 
A selected panel. 
3. A not too formal seating arrangement. 
4. An audience situation. 
5- A defined problem. 
A suitable number of participants with an adequate back- 
ground of experience. 
7. A positive hospitality of cooperation and participation. 


ho 


In order for the panel discussion to be most successful, the chair- 
man of the panel should be a pupil who is mentally alert and who 
has much tact and diplomacy as a leader of a group. However, 
since acting as chairman tends to develop these qualities, this re- 
sponsibility should be given to as many of the pupils as possible 
throughout the course of the year. It is the duty of the chairman 
to handle all difficulties of procedure which might arise in the 
course of a discussion. He should confine his comments to brief 
summary statements of what has been said and to asking questions 
from time to time. He should never attempt to express himself as 
an authority on the subject under discussion unless he desires to 
jeopardize himself by many embarrassments. He should be impar- 
tial and capable of keeping the discussion in line with the major 
objectives. 

In addition to the chairman, the panel is composed of from four 
to eight other pupils, who at the time of the discussion sit around 
a table either on a raised platform or in the center of a large room. 
The other members of the class sit as an audience if the panel is 
on a platform; or, if the panel is seated in the center of the room, 
the rest of the pupils arrange their chairs more or less informally 
around those at the conference table. 


ALL Must Work on Ir 


Whatever the problem for study happens to be, it must be care- 
fully defined and understood by all. It is perhaps advisable to 
write the subject to be discussed on the blackboard and leave it 
there until the discussion has been completed. There is no certain 
number of days which may be considered best to allow for prepara- 
tion. However, if the problem is assigned at the beginning of the 
week, it is the writer’s opinion that the first three days should be 
devoted to collecting material, to wide reading on the subject, and 
to the panel’s organizing the material to be presented before the 
remaining pupils on the fourth day. In order for the members 
of the class to receive the greatest benefit from the discussion, it 
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should be required that the entire class read carefully on the sub- 
ject during the first three days. If every one of the pupils reads 
material on the problem, each one will be in a better position to 
listen with greater understanding and to take an active part in the 
discussion when it is opened to the class on the fifth day. 

At the time of assigning the problem to the pupils for study, 
the teacher should give great emphasis to the following: 


Critical and extensive reading on all angles of the subject. 
Understanding of the material read. 

Organizing thoughts carefully. 

Courteous expression of opinion which is subject to change. 
if facts warrant it. 

Accuracy in statements. 

Tolerance of the points of view of others. 

Cooperation in arriving at certain common conclusions. 


Although no set procedure for the panel members to take in 
preparing their discussion should be required, it has been found 
that a suggested procedure is valuable. After the problem has been 
assigned to a panel, the teacher may recommend that the members 
proceed in their preparation as follows: 


1. Call first meeting of members of panel. At this meeting the 
pupils should discuss the nature of the subject and the dif- 
ferent phases to be covered. They should begin their bibliog- 
raphy, and it should be understood that all new references 
should be turned in to the chairman. Finally, at the first 
meeting, a date should be set for the second meeting. In 
the meantime, each member of the panel should read ex- 
tensively and take notes on material read. 

2. At the second meeting there should be a discussion of new 
references and materials gathered on the problem. Each 
member of the panel should give an account of the liter- 
ature on the subject which he has read. After discussing the 
problem generally, the chairman now assigns each member 
a special phase of the problem. If possible, the special 
assignment should be made according to interest. Each 
member of the panel will be held responsible for becoming 
especially prepared on his special assignment, as well as 
gaining a general understanding of the problem. After the 
special assignments have been made, the date for the third 
meeting will be set. 

g. At the third meeting, final plans should be made for pre- 
senting the discussion to the remaining members of the class. 
All tables, charts, maps, diagrams, etc., which are to be used 
in the discussion should be checked and ready for use. Every 
member of the panel should know what he is supposed to do 
on the day of the discussion. 


yo > 
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Notwithstanding the fact that formality plays no part in the 
panel discussion, it is recommended that a definite procedure for 
presenting the discussion to the rest of the class be suggested to the 
pupils. Regardless of the degree of informality, in order for the 
greatest benefit to be realized, a certain amount of organization in 
the presentation is necessary. This does not mean that the at- 
mosphere of freedom of expression should be destroyed or that a 
rigid pattern must be followed. The purpose of such a suggestion 
is simply to make the pupils aware of the need and value of organ- 
ization of thought and of an organized plan of discussion. Appre- 
ciating the desirability of such organization, the following procedure 
is suggested for presenting the discussion to the class: 

1. An introduction by the chairman which includes a statement 
of the problem and an overview of the subject matter to be 
covered in the discussion. 

2. Factual presentation of subject matter. This may be done 
by short discussion on the part of different members of the 
panel—each member discussing his special phase of the sub- 
ject; and/or, it may be effective for questions to be asked by 
the chairman or any other member of the panel in order 
that certain facts be made clear. These questions, or course, 
are answered by the member of the panel to whom they are 
directed. 

3. Controversial discussion among the members of the panel— 
all points of view being brought out. During the course of 
the discussion many questions and comments should be 
interpolated by different members of the panel. This dis- 
cussion should be carried on with much enthusiasm and 
confidence and in a spirit of cooperation and tolerance. 
Every member of the panel should have clear-cut opinions 
on the different phases of the problems; however, no mem- 
ber should hesitate to change his opinion if he sees that facts 
merit such a change. 

4- Summary of the discussion by the chairman, who also re- 
hearses the points of agreement and the points of disagree- 
ment. 


It may be advisable for the members of the class who are acting 
as an audience to jot down very brief notes to be used in the class 
discussion which takes place on the day following the discussion b\ 
the panel. In some cases it may be that the class discussion will 
come the last part of the period on the same day that the pane! 
gives its discussion. 


To OPEN DIscussION 


If the class discussion comes the day after the discussion by the 
panel, the members of the panel will again take their position and 
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the chairman will again give a short and rapid review of the facts 
and points of controversy. The subject will then be thrown open 
to the class; questions and opinions will be sought from any mem- 
ber of the audience. Again, at this point, freedom of expression 
and tolerance must be the spirit predominating. The chairman 
must be very tactful in seeing that the discussion does not drift 
into cheap argument and that irrelevant matters do not take up 
the time. At the end of the period, the chairman should summarize 
opinions which the members of the class have in common and point 
out those on which there is disagreement. 

After the summary by the chairman, the teacher then should 
devote some time to pointing out any mistakes in fact or explain- 
ing some questions which seemed to give every one difficulty. He 
should also encourage continued reading on the subject and sug- 
gest the value of further discussion outside the class room. 

One writer has said of the panel discussion: “In the panel, it 
is not an emptying of oneself; it is an exchange of ideas, a supple- 
menting and modifying of basic conceptions. It is true learning in 
that the individual undergoes a change.” Again, it has been 
said that “the panel method makes for honesty in thinking and 
expression.” 

Perhaps the greatest dangers which may arise in connection with 
the use of the panel discussion are that untrained pupils are in- 
clined to emphasize opinions at the expense of facts and inefficient 
leadership may result in the group’s wandering from the topic under 
discussion. These dangers become less noticeable as the pupils be- 
come better trained and experienced in the use of the panel dis- 
cussion. After all, one merit of the panel discussion is that it tends 
to train pupils in leadership. 





Social Adaptation in School 


(From Paul William Preu’s “Outline of Psychiatric Case-Study,” Harper's, New York) 


To what extent did patient demonstrate ability to get along 
well with others (schoolmates, teachers), and to make friends? Did 
he work well with the group? Leader? Follower? Good sport? 
Popular? Did he participate in extra-curricular activities? Games, 
outdoor sports? Clubs, music, debating, dramatics? Fraternities? 

Did he tend to feel superior, inferior, bashful, timid, ill-at-ease? 
Ever a disciplinary problem? Did leaving home and going away 
to school constitute a problem or produce conflict? Was failure at 
school a problem? 

Did education create a gap between the patient and his parents? 
With what result? Feelings hurt? Disillusionment? Discarding of 
conventions and ideals previously inculcated? 











Hand Skills in Crafts and Defense 


LOU BLOCK 
Kx 


N THESE days of swift evaluation of our national assets in 

skills it is comforting to find that we have reached the lowdown 
in “handicrafts.” Before skills for defense operations had become 
so seriously a major problem, the placid seas of arts and crafts were 
beginning to heave under the reiterated blasts from Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s column. Further agitation was set up by gathering 
clouds of merchants throughout the country who were actually 
looking for American craft products, but wouldn’t put what they 
found on their bargain counters. After years of practically com- 
plete dependance on Europe and the Orient for such merchandise, 
they painted their counters red white and blue, and discovered that 
the domestic product could be sold only at roadside marts and 
tourist shops at the place of origin. There is apparently no tonic 
like commercial or industrial interest better calculated to bring 
potential merchandise out of dreamland, and develop individuals 
eager to produce. As a result, the cultural, economic and social 
content of education and practice in crafts is getting a going over, 
rather late but welcome nevertheless. 


NYA ArTs AND CRAFTS 

In the National Youth Administration, until fairly recently, there 
had been extensive arts and crafts operations, no better and no 
worse than those under other auspices. The extraordinary penetra- 
tion of NYA throughout the country, embracing every regional and 
local craft tradition, provided an excellent opportunity for pertinent 
guidance in hand skills, particularly in rural and non-industrial 
areas. It has been well and truthfully represented that some por- 
tion of the employment problem for youth could be met by the 
creation of new industries. In 1939, as Advisor for Arts and Crafts 
in NYA, I undertook the direction of that division of operations 
into channels suited to the new occupational opportunities it con- 
tained, and for practical amplification of local and regional craft 
outlets. This work was undertaken with a full conviction that 
until the normal creative vitalities of youth would emerge in design 
and products worthy of serious consideration by merchants, archi- 
tects and decorators, our crafts would continue economically barren 
and culturally sterile. This is well evidenced in the smothering 
wave of non-functional gadgets we see everywhere. 

Early in 1939 the Washington office of NYA became a repository 
of crafts produced in our shops all over the nation. A selection was 
to be made for the New York World’s Fair. Each day brought its 
quota of baskets, luncheon sets (woven), luncheon sets (ceramics) , 
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ashtrays (copper, tin, aluminum, ceramic and Coca-Cola bottle 
tops), etc. This review of NYA fashions in crafts was abundant 
indication of the quality of arts and crafts supervision, with a fur- 
ther clear idea of the background of education this supervision was 
perpetuating. It was impossible to accept these products as ex- 
amples of the inventive or unsupervised work of youth. This view 
of the extent of youth participation was substantiated in field visits. 
No boy or girl involved in crafts operations had any desire to possess 
the objects they had fabricated, and there seemed no personal 
identification with the new skills acquired. No honors are due to 
an educational technique in crafts, which undertakes to train indi- 
vidual craftsmen and leaves them unable to find a use for their own 
products. For the average youth in craft work experience, his time 
in the shop is a perfunctory assignment, under constant supervision, 
for which he is paid a certain wage. 


REASONS FOR Poor QUALITY 


A closer view of the craft shops and supervision in an area cov- 
ering most of the Southern and Southwestern states clarified the 
reasons for the consistently poor quality of the products. Back of 
this entire effort was an educational pattern dedicated to perpet- 
uation of the cultural, therapeutic and economic values presumably 
contained in hand skills, only through the eternal reproduction of 
products of a past era. It is a fact that the majority of craft teachers 
are completely dependent on early crafts for design sources, and 
that their greatest effort goes into establishing the small manual 
skills necessary for perfunctory reproduction. This indicates that 
the teachers were similarly taught, and that they are largely un- 
equipped for the multiple instruction problems contained in design. 
Reproduction, as a training device, adds nothing to design and 
hastens the deterioration of such vital factors in crafts performance 
as selection and creative use of materials, with a resultant constantly 
diminishing functional destination for the objects produced. In 
and out of NYA “arts and crafts” constitute a major role in cul- 
tural education, with seriously misleading overtones of occupational 
opportunity. In the South and Southwest, according to popular 
estimation, craft production is still incorporated in local economy. 
Space here prohibits any large discussion of the soundness of this 
belief. However, in view of the extent of arts and crafts education 
in those areas, and the vicarious nature and sale of its products, a 
lot of question marks can be tossed around. Further questioning 
is also in order as to the extent of awareness in this teaching and 
practice, of contemporary needs and trends as evidenced in Amer- 
ican architecture, interior decoration and merchandising. 

In view of the preponderance of such supervision in NYA, it 
was entirely impractical to even consider wholesale change without 
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risking serious disruption of existing procedure and morale. The 
first problem was to devise a new interpretation of supervisory duties 
which would permit those on the job to continue on a genuinely 
contributing basis. In most instances they were qualified to deal 
with problems of materials, equipment and shop procedures. De- 
sign, the only purely cultural factor in crafts, supervisors could not 
handle except as a matter of research for imitation or reproduction. 
The first step was to relieve them of this problem and place it where 
it properly belonged, in the youth themselves. At, Habersham Col- 
lege in Georgia, where there was a well-organized and coordinated 
craft program, I had my first opportunity to present the young 
people with creative problems for their own solution. It was sim- 
ply accomplished, and in its first results, a complete performance 
in craft work. 


FREE PAINTING AND MODELING 


One of the home economic supervisors who had had some study 
in art was reassigned to conduct exercises in free painting and 
modeling. She was able, fortunately, to subordinate her academic 
tastes and prejudices sufficiently to permit the boys and girls an 
attempted solution, in paint or clay, of problems of their own choice, 
and to the best of their unaided abilities. It is interesting to note 
that in the original group selected at random for the first exercise 
in free painting, each youth accomplished a complete picture. 
Among them was a girl from the Georgia mountains who chose her 
own home as a painting problem. On its completion she asked 
permission to convert her picture into the permanent materials of 
a hooked rug. It was granted, of course, and she selected her fabrics, 
dyed them to the desired colors and made the rug. This girl came 
from an area where hooked rugs are made and displayed for sale 
in every mountain cabin. Her accomplishment, if properly fol- 
lowed through in further work, would certainly assure her distinc- 
tion in her home community, where design is based on traditional 
patterns or out of a copybook, and undoubtedly cause her to be 
an influence for better designs among her neighbors. The rug and 
picture were presented to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

This preliminary effort at Habersham, and some similar ex- 
ploratory work in Kentucky and North Carolina, mainly with 
Negro youth, did not immediately result in a formulated program 
for crafts operations. It did, however, through extensive first paint- 
ing exercises, show conclusively that these young people in rural 
areas were entirely unspoiled and unprejudiced in their creative 
vitalities, making them more than usually amenable to cultural 
problems involving inventive solution. What was lacking in these 
first steps was a definite work program in crafts, well diversified and 
with a pre-determined use for each object fabricated. The oppor- 
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tunity for a full elaboration of crafts procedures came in Texas and 
Louisiana, as a result of unusual equipment resources and co- 
sponsors’ requests. In Louisiana, thanks to the splendid cooperation 
of the NYA State Administrator, I was able to institute procedures 
embracing crafts operations, with additional features providing for 
state-wide control of design, standards and production in all depart- 
ments of NYA shop activities. On May 1, 1940, an industrial de- 
signer was engaged to act as Co-ordinator and Technical Advisor in 
this program. Under his guidance defense activities in that state 
are well-geared to the training objectives required. 


CraAFts AT LA VILLITA 


At La Villita, in San Antonio, Texas, the program has craft 
operations as its sole objective. The co-sponsor, Mayor Maury 
Maverick, had requested an NYA project for the restoration of a 
group of buildings to serve, “. . . not as a dead museum for mincing 
scholars, but a place for the living, and those not yet born.” An 
extension of the request called for the training of large groups of 


under-privileged Spanish-Mexican American youth in “ work 
experience in the designing and making of ceramics . . . woodwork 
weaving . .. metal work . . . leather work... ,” with local 


craft industry as the objective, and La Villita as the production and 
selling center. It was an ideal setup for crafts guidance since all 
the needs in finishing and furnishing the buildings under restoration 
provided a variety of positive work problems in all craft media, 
with every possibility for long-range planning. It was impossible 
to find an industrial designer in Texas to direct this effort, and in 
the spring of 1940 the consultant architect for La Villita was ap- 
pointed co-ordinator and director of the craft program. The co- 
sponsor and Texas NYA Administrator were in full agreement with 
the procedures I submitted. 

\n adequate description of these operations can best be pre- 
sented by direct quotations from memoranda prepared for the 
administrators: 

“An immediate possibility for instituting this program under 
sponsorship is to embrace all craft operations within the framework 
of the construction program in NYA. This means that, for pur- 
poses of training in crafts, we will confine our products to those 
needs in construction which can be fabricated in a satisfactory fash- 
ion by craft processes. The fields of operation should cover all such 
accessories as will be determined by the architect and sponsor which 
will be needed to adequately finish and furnish a building, accord- 
ing to its design and function. In its widest scope, this program 
will reach into such divergent fields as lighting fixtures, hardware 
for doors and windows, especially designed furniture, ceramic prod- 
ucts, draperies, upholstery fabrics, floor coverings, and similar ob- 
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jects of craft origin suited to the period and style of the building 
and its furnishing needs. 

“In undertaking craft operations on this basis, we will have a 
device for training which will offer a completely controlled situa- 
tion in reference to co-ordination of supervision, sources for design, 
both in production and training, with the additional advantage of 
having the youth involved in a work pattern possessing definite 
objectives. There is also the opportunity for planning a related 
information program, which, in an undertaking so broad in all its 
possibilities for the emergence of individual skills, will enable youth 
to participate to the full measure of their various abilities. 


BASED ON INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


“Since it is anticipated, under this operating plan, that the youth 
will be fully occupied in production, we will have an opportunity 
to base their training along lines of full industrial needs. Under 
industrial shop organization we will be able to accommodate as 
many youths as are compatible with supervisory handling. Since 
this is an entirely new effort involving youth presumably unskilled 
and untrained in this field, it is suggested that we form them into 
groups or teams for each of the various craft shops with identical 
training for all members of each group. Under this routine it is 
reasonably safe to assume that a practical selectiveness will become 
more and more evident in the course of the training, ultimately 
breaking down each group into the various skills which would be 
in evidence in any industrial organization. We will have those who 
indicate a promise for complete skill, others who may not get be- 
yond a semi-skilled capacity, and still others who may—through 
their own limitations—remain in an unskilled category but with 
sufficient knowledge of the entire shop routine to fill a useful 
occupation. 

“It is not meant that each group shall retain its original per- 
sonnel. The selection by youth for training in the several crafts 
shall be optional with them, this option to be maintained by demon- 
strated ability. Such youth unable or unwilling to make a deter- 
mination shall be rotated until they either find a preference or 
prove that they will be more fortunately placed in some other NYA 
activity. At the termination of a suitable period of training, youth 
shall either be retained, rotated into other crafts, or moved into 
other NYA activities by agreement between the immediate shop 
supervisor and the head of the shop program. Youth desiring or 
indicating special aptitude for training in more than one craft shall 
be accommodated as far as production needs and shop routine will 
permit. It can be anticipated that through this process of selection 
the teams will soon be comprised of youth adequate for the un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled requirements in each shop. It shall 
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be part of the training program to endeavor to maintain these 
groups as units preparing for craft industry. 

“Supervision of this craft program shall also be organized along 
industrial lines. For the purposes of this training device all craft 
categories shall be regarded as a combined operating unit with each 
supervisor responsible for the production in his shop, but with the 
responsibility for planning and the final output vested in the head 
of the shop program. This method for supervisory coordination 
will be entirely possible since the objects to be produced will have 
been determined in their design, selection of materials and process 
for fabrication by a source outside of the immediate shop program. 
In other words, the individual shop supervisor shall not be con- 
cerned with planning the type of work produced in his shop, and 
will be entirely free to offer training in the use of materials and 
equipment. It will also make possible a cooperation between the 
various shop supervisors which has not been previously possible, 
largely because their obligations and duties did not permit organ- 
ized coordinated units with a single objective. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE DEMANDED 


“The qualifications of all shop supervisors shall be primarily, 
practical experience in shop organization; installation, use and care 
of equipment; a working knowledge of the entire range of materials 
involved in their crafts. Since the individual supervisors will be 
relieved of responsibilities not directly in line with their duties as 
shop foremen, they will be better able to act cooperatively under 
the technical supervision required for the craft program. They will 
also be better able to permit youth participation in as much of 
project planning and operation as will be compatible with training 
requirements. 

“Responsibility for the successful operation of the shop program 
shall be jointly shared by the co-ordinator, the NYA architect, and 
the supervisor in charge of shops. It shall be their obligation to 
receive the application of a sponsor and plan the program for train- 
ing and production within the range of youth accomplishment and 
shop facilities. The supervisor of shops will then confer with the 
individual supervisors on matters pertaining to their scheduling 
production, and adapting the work to be done to their training 
routine. 

“In relieving the supervisors of matters not involved in their 
shop duties, they will be able to act with the co-ordinator in joint 
planning of related information with specific bearing on shop prob- 
lems. The qualifications of the co-ordinator shall be: sufficient 
knowledge of all craft processes to be able to indicate objectives in 
related information directly concerned with shop problems; to be 
able to assist and cooperate in evaluating youth for fitness in all 
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phases of craft training; ability to institute exercises in painting, 
modeling, model-making, draughting, lettering, poster making, silk 
screen operation; ability to relate these exercises to craft shop needs. 
It is especially recommended that this person have some knowledge 
of industrial design. 

“Related information will develop problems for youth solution 
in such matters as: materials analysis, use and care of equipment, 
the stimulation of youth participation in all shop problems with 
exercises requiring individual solution. Under cooperative plan- 
ning related information will be sufficiently flexible for its appli- 
cation to all problems encountered in the production effort. The 
co-ordinator should be aided in his work by an advisory group of 
architects and merchants with information concerning materials, 
design and whatever else is pertinent to keeping the program geared 
to current trends. It is understood that the co-ordinator cannot 
plan all the related information for the various shops. In indicating 
this cooperative planning, with each craft represented, there will be 
sufficient knowledge available to cover all the needs of specific 
related training. 

“The co-ordinator will go further in design problems with youth 
who have evidenced hopeful abilities. Drawing, painting, model- 
ing, model making and draughting will be scheduled in the related 
information of these youth, with all encouragement that they devise 
individual problems. These methods in related training for desig- 
nated youth will be laying the groundwork for emergence of design 
skills in crafts which will complete the needs of the shop teams in 
their preparation for craft industry. It can be assumed that out of 
these skills a more individual type of craft work will emerge, carry- 
ing the possibilities for craft production beyond architectural acces- 
sories, into fields of objects of interest in general merchandising, 
tourist consumption and local interest.” 

In the brief period of operations under this program, sufficient 
advance has been made to point up some demonstrable facts. At 
La Villita groups of boys and girls whose occupational history had 
been more or less limited to pecan shelling or migrant labor in the 
Texas beet fields are already producing satisfactory objects in all 
craft media for La Villita and buildings elsewhere in Texas. Long 
strides have been made toward opening new and largely uncom- 
petitive avenues for occupation for youth who do not absorb easily 
in more usual employment fields. The response of these young 
people in this training is indicative of their own belief in the occu- 
pational objectives, although it is still too soon to place a cultural 
or economic value on their products. In Louisiana, the program is 
reaching more and more into fields involving higher technological 
skills than are contained in crafts, and in essence the proposals I 
made are gradually being converted into a popularized concept of 
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industrial designing. Under the need for adjustment to defense 
preparations, this control of shop activities is doing much to bring 
better understanding of what is required to youth in a non- 
industrial area. 

In June of last year I made a further proposal that wider 
stabilization of craft education along industrial lines might best be 
accomplished through extension activities of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ments of State Universities in cooperation with NYA. As a vehicle 
for widened occupational opportunities and as a basis for popular 
cultural education, particularly in the large rural states, the opera- 
tions discussed above cannot be as fully realized as they would under 
the more permanent auspices of state educators. The proposal for 
this cooperation was made largely to attract national interest from 
merchants, architects and designers. ‘They apparently are not going 
to give serious credence to American crafts or craftsmen unless, or 
until, the products are contemporary in design and materials, and 
have some place to go. 





A Teachers’ Panel on Conservation and 
Natural Resources 


GROUP of teachers in Washington County, Utah, under the 

leadership of the elementary supervisor and with consultation 
from the Southwest Region of the Soil Conservation Service, have 
been exploring the possibilities of the land as the basic resource of 
their county. The panel of seven held at the Utah State Conven- 
tion of Teachers in October, 1940, brought to the state group the 
experiences and findings of a two-year experimental program. 

Members of the panel described the experiences, methods, and 
activities of various grade levels; discussed points of approach and 
initiation; and subject matter which contributed to class experi- 
ences. Knowledge and consideration of the community had brought 
the land into focus as the basic resource—its products vital to all 
human beings; its care and continued usefulness important to 
everyone. Any community, large or small, depends on its resources 
for its very existence. Natural resources are not inexhaustible and 
the land resource is being destroyed faster than it is being 
replenished. 

The objective of the group, therefore, was to develop an under- 
standing of land as a basic resource, to sensitize the individual and 
community to evidences of resource waste,' to form an attitude of 
conservative use of resources. 


1 Renner, George T., Education and the Conservation of Resources. The Social Fron- 
tier, April, 1939. 
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The panel discussion brought out that probably the most suc- 
cessful approach in the grades involved was the study of man and 
his environment, obtaining his necessities of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. Each product depends on the land, the procuring of it directly 
affects the condition of the land. Knowledge of each group’s own 
community; its resources, industries, and population was an impor- 
tant part of the work. The history of land use, beginning some- 
times with the original Indian population, sometimes with the 
pioneers or so-called Anglos, often gave a sound understanding of 
land problems and land conditions today. 

The panel agreed that conservation and use of resources was a 
core of learning to which many subjects such as science, social 
studies, et al., contributed. The consensus of opinion was against 
“conservation classes” and for a broad continually developing em- 
phasis. Experience had not been sufficient to determine exactly 
how subject matter and activities should be limited in grade groups. 
The panel group urged that more teachers emphasize conservation 
and land use education in their programs so that many experiences 
in community and regional conservation would offer additional 
suggestions and materials. 

Field trips or tours were found to be valuable with all groups 
and the very title of the panel, ““The Land as a Textbook,” suggests 
that direct observation and experience on the land was a universal 
approach. 

This experimental work in Washington County, Utah, also 
brought out strikingly a very worth-while cooperation between a 
technical group of the federal government, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and a county educational group. The educational staff of 
the Soil Conservation Service served as consultants, translators, and 
interpreters of technical programs and materials. 





Natural Resources and Education 


No people can build an enduring civilization who are unable to 
adapt themselves to the climatic limitations of their region, and 
make efficient use of their natural resources; who, though having 
abiding faith in their culture and a deep sense of obligation to their 
posterity, are unable to transmit their culture and to conserve their 
basic resources of land, water, and forest unimpaired from genera- 
tion to generation.—Bulletin on Conservation of Natural Resources, 
Colorado State Department of Education. 











Whither Goes Our Training in Democracy? 


T. ROSS FINK 
Assistant Professor of Education, Guilford College, North Carolina 


KX 


EMOCRACY is the watchword of today. Where is it leading 
LD. and what are some of its implications for living today 
in a world beset with many trials and challenges? We give lip 
service to democracy and say we believe in it, and then turn around 
and be just as dogmatic about things as it is possible to be. The 
publishers are turning out new readers on democracy. Will these 
teach us to be democratic, or will they even help us to practice 
democracy? Will reading a book based on stories of democracy be 
the answer to all of this? Have character story books made us better 
characters? Have safety books in the elementary schools made us a 
safer nation? Have little health story books made us have better 
teeth, or cleaner hands? Unless my memory fails me, I still can 
find thousands of children with poor teeth and many more with 
dirty hands, not to say anything about dirty clothes, poor clothes, 
or none at all. No, books are certainly not the answer to all this 
great problem of democracy. 

Whither shall we go to get help in this problem? Who has all 
the answers? What courses can we give to help in this matter? 
Where is there some pamphlet material on this idea? Who, what, 
where and why? Always elusive, never quite catching up with the 
present. So it is with democracy. We ever seek it outside, when 
all the time it is right beside us. It wakes with us in the morning; 
it breakfasts with us when the cook or maid serves us; it goes to 
work with us when we drive the car; it goes with us in the elevator 
in our office building; it lunches with us; it is at the board of direc- 
tors meeting; it is with the office staff; it is with the paper boy; it 
is with the neighbor next door; it is with the man who runs the 
parking lot; it is with the family gathered together for dinner, in 
fact it even goes to bed with us at night. What is this elusive thing 
called democracy? It is life itself and life goes on or by us de- 
pending upon the kind of an individual we are, or have been trained 
to be. 

Where did we get this kind of training? Who taught us to be 
autocratic? Who helped us to be selfish? Surely our parents didn’t, 
for they acted wisely when they made all the decisions for us, when 
they told us how to do things. They told us we should be seen 
and not heard. They helped us to be better individuals for the 
world that was to come! Our teachers helped us to better citizen- 
ship, for they doled out lessons from a book and spoon-fed us a 
smattering of this and a smattering of that, guided the student 
councils, the class meetings, helped us select the senior class play, 
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told us when the dances must end, arranged our courses for us— 
in fact did everything for us but help us to live and understand 
democracy. 

If this is a just criticism, then how can we gain a democratic 
spirit? First of all, we have to practice it from the very beginning. 
The baby learns to be the center of attention at a very early age. 
He cries and everyone runs to pick him up. This helps form a pat- 
tern. The baby can learn democracy or a form of it, by learning 
he is merely a part of the pattern of life, and not the center of it. 
This can be accomplished by leaving him to his crying as soon as 
it is ascertained that there is really nothing wrong with him. Thus 
might begin democracy in the home, the learning that each indi- 
vidual is a part of the whole and that each must share in the every- 
day give-and-take of the home situation. Family conferences or 
round tables in which all members have a chance to express ideas 
or ways in which the home might be a better place in which to 
live; a sharing of family understanding of income, use of the family 
car, division of labor within the home, care of the grounds and 
general family property; all of these might bring about a dem- 
ocratic spirit within the home, which should carry over into better 
relationships in the larger community. 

What part can the schools play in the training of our future 
citizens for democratic living? What is the function of modern 
education? Is it the mere acquisition of factual material based on 
a subject matter curriculum; or is there a real place for democratic 
living in a child development program? We use the term glibly, 
but what really constitutes a child development program? What 
helps a child to mature? What is his maturation point? We know 
that children mature at different levels. We are all agreed on that, 
surely, for we have seen one child in the family quite mature at 
seven, another not until eight or nine, some not even then. We 
have many students in college who have not yet matured, and 
whose adjustment to life problems is so great as to make satisfac- 
tory progress almost impossible. Can democratic forces work on 
different levels? How can we teach citizenship to children on a 
living basis? How can we set up the elementary school for training 
in democracy? 

It has long been the feeling of many that our democratic process 
must begin in the elementary school, long before students learn to 
read from democracy readers. In the kindergarten, children must 
learn how to hang up their clothes in a cloak room, clean up after 
working with paints and tools, learn how to listen so as not to dis- 
turb others during reading time. This is how one kindergarten 
teacher in Baltimore looks at the problem: 


Opportunities to make rules and to set standards for the group are abundant 
in the daily kindergarten experiences. Children learn to abide by the rules 
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decided upon and accept reminders from each other when they have disobeyed 
or ignored any of the group rules. As a result of an untidy cloakroom with 
coats and hats strewn on the floor, and much loud talking and running about, 
the children decided to set up a few rules to bring about improvement. The 
smaller children were to hang their coats on the lower hooks and the taller 
ones on the higher hooks. The children were to speak softly and to move out 
of the cloakroom as soon as they had hung up their coats. Two children were 
selected to take the responsibility of the cloakroom and to help the others 
conform to the rules set up by the group. 

Tom and Ned were at the end of the line waiting for a turn at the sliding 
board. Becoming impatient they moved up a few places at a time until they 
were at the front of the line. Other children objected and in the disturbance 
that followed the teacher attempted to show the children how each one could 
have more fun and enjoyment if everyone obeyed the rules of keeping in line 
and waiting for his turn. 

Ability to think and plan in a group, to reach a group decision or plan of 
action, and to carry out such plans for fulfillment can be begun in the kinder- 
garten. Large projects or units of work are introduced and the problems that 
arise and the planning that is necessary furnish opportunities for children to 
learn to solve group problems in an interesting and practical way? 


The first grade at work may learn how to take turns. We have 
all seen the other fellow (never ourselves) driving his car so as to 
edge out his neighbor in line. This fellow has never learned to 
take turns. His turn always comes first! At this level we might 
learn to water plants, and to feed the pets and have real respon- 
sibility for these jobs. In another Baltimore school, a first-grade 
teacher speaks out: 

In a first grade room, the ideals and principles of democracy can be devel- 
oped at times by definitely planned material and almost continuously by the 
everyday occurrences which the teacher can use if she is alert to their impli- 
cations. First grade children cannot be given in words all the fundamentals 
which underlie the democratic way of life, but they can gain some understanding 
of the things for which democracy stands. Respect for the rights of others 
through participation in group life, individualism within the bonds of social 
community conformity, freedom of thought and self-reliance without the loss 
of tolerance, acceptance of limitations for collective security, and the ability to 
work with others toward a common goal are all attributes of the democratic 
citizen. They should be attributes of the first grade citizen if he is to be a 
worthy member of his own group. 

In one class, where a certain game was very popular, the children worked 
out a scheme by which a different group was allowed to use it every day. Al- 
though a few felt that those who arrived at school first should have the first 
choice, most of the children said that would be unfair since some people could 
not come as early as others. The final decision, made with the help of the 
teacher, was that the children should have the game in rotation until everyone 
had a chance. This rule was accepted by the pupils because it was their own 
decision and showed the consensus of opinion. 

Whenever it is necessary for one group of children to work alone, the idea 


1 Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Nov.-Dec. 1940, Democracy 
in the Kindergarten, by Bernice Cronin, pp. 129-130. 
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can be developed that there must be certain limitations for the good of the 
group. Working and moving about the room quietly so that others may not 
be disturbed is not infringing on individual rights, but is the building of respect 
for the rights of others, worthiness of membership in the group and the develop- 
ment of character.* 


At eight and nine we can learn to work on committees, or learn 
to work independently on a job of our own in a shop or in the 
classroom. We can also learn how to vote for different things we 
want to have or do in the classroom. The next level might help 
to plan what games are to be played on the playfield. They might 
find information from several sources (not just from the one and 
only textbook), move furniture, rearrange the classroom (providing 
there are movable pieces of furniture in the room and not screwed- 
down desks in rows), help fix and arrange the library, make satis- 
factory adjustments to new plans or changes in plans. This group 
might also check attendance reports, learn to choose helpers wisely, 
not on the basis of personal friendships. All of the above must be 
on the level of the child at hand. There are no sharp demarkation 
lines as to just where each of the above may come in the scale. 
They are merely mentioned as some of the things children might 
do to learn some of the elementary practices of democracy. 

I have not mentioned the work which goes on in the community 
at large, beginning with the child’s own immediate environment of 
the home and school. Children can and should have responsibilities 
for work around the house and the school. Children should have a 
share in the planting plants around the school grounds. Why must 
all of the landscape work on the local public schools be done by a 
landscape architect? Not that an architect might not be one of a 
group of consultants, but after all children have to live in the school 
for a good part of their lives, and when they grow up they have to 
look at the school as an integral part of the community at large. 
Might not learning go on with participation in this matter? There 
are those of us who believe that learning is a continuous process and 
cannot be cut up into segments or periods in the day by subject 
matter; or that when school closes all learning ceases! How futile 
life would be if all learning went on inside of the classroom and 
participation in outside activities meant nothing. It has been hard 
for teachers and parents to see value in other things than book 
learning. 

But what will youngsters trained in this way do when they get 
to high school? Will there be any carry-over of all of this, if we 
devote so much time to it in the elementary school? Will these 
students be as well prepared for the high school if we spend so 
much time on doing all these things democratically? This is the 
question many parents ask. Many people seem to feel that the two 


2 Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Nov.-Dec. 1940, Democracy 
in the First Grade, by Dorothy E. Bessel, p. 132. 
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cannot go side by side. In the high school, the student must learn 
to think for himself, and build on the attitudes and ideas acquired 
earlier in his life process. Here is a chance to work on the student 
council, help new students, work on the school paper—which should 
be the mouthpiece of student ideas. Girls in Home Economics can 
carry on projects of real value to less fortunate citizens in the com- 
munity. Art students can help beautify the school buildings with 
murals. Industrial art students can add their contributions by 
building necessary equipment for the school instead of working on 
individual and sometimes useless objects. A study of racial prob- 
lems, accompanied by lively discussion within the classroom, helps 
to give the student an insight into some of the problems of the 
community and world at large. At this level the students have ex- 
periences with work going on in the community. A study of com- 
munity resources, slum areas, politics, civic improvement help the 
student to see the needs of the community at hand, together with 
a broader vision of what lies beyond the immediate. To study some 
of these problems and to try to come to an understanding of some 
of these things which will face students when they leave school and 
confront the world seems to be the function of democratic work in 
the high school. 

What is the role of the teacher and administrator in this dem- 
ocratic living? Is the teacher to be the dominant force in the 
student’s life? Does she decide just how much he does and how he 
does it? Is this democracy? Shall the student do only those things 
which he “wants to do,” which is the criticism hurled again and 
again at the progressive schools throughout the country? Shall the 
work be planned by the group as a whole, or through committees, 
without thought of the state courses of study? Are students ex- 
perienced enough to handle all of these problems? Can children 
know how far to go in cases of discipline? These are some of the 
questions which will have to be answered by those working with 
groups of students from time to time. The teacher acting as a 
guide or helper in her group should, through her experience, be 
able to move the thinking of the students along channels which 
will make them think for themselves and come to the decision best 
fitted for the needs of the individual or for the group. Such is the 
responsibility of the new teacher. It is quite different from the role 
of that played by teachers of other years, when all that was expected 
of the teachers was proficiency of subject matter. The teacher of 
today must be a person full of life, able to participate in the life 
of the community, understand its needs and help to make students 
aware of those needs. 

Administrators must come out of the little cubby hole marked 
“office” and be aware of what is going on around them in the school 
community and in the community at large. They must have an 
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awareness of the problems of the teaching staff and be able to meet 
teachers on a democratic level, not on the level “I am the boss, you 
do as I say.” They must be the go-between in the public relations 
of the community and help to pave the way for the normal living 
of the teachers in the community to help do away with the double 
standards expected of teachers in many small communities through- 
out the country today. This new administrator must be able to 
see the needs of individual students and attempt to do something 
about the problems offered. The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association has described the following 
summary of the importance of the democratic administrator: 

The importance of the work of the administrator is enhanced, rather than 
diminished, when administration is conducted in accordance with democratic 
principles. A higher order of administrative competence is required to lead a 
group of teachers to pool their knowledge and experience, resolve their differ- 
ences, and agree upon a constructive plan of action that is needed to give 
orders to those same teachers and see that the orders are carried out. Greater 
administrative capacity is demanded when the administrator shares problems 
with laymen and employs their cooperation in working out solutions than is 
called for when he undertakes to convince the same people of the soundness of 
solutions reached without consulting them. No administrator with confidence 
in his own powers need hesitate to practice democratic administration for fear 
that it will too narrowly confine his abilities. 

Democratic administration is one of the most potent factors observed in this 
study for building school morale. Teachers, it was generally observed, are most 
likely to work and think to the limits of their capacities when they have voices 
that count in deciding the purposes of their work, and then they feel that their 
efforts are indispensable parts of doing jobs which they have helped to plan. 

Democratic administration should admit students, as well as adults, to par- 
ticipation in policy-making, up to the limits of their abilities. This is not a 
mere generous gesture to youth. The schools which have received young people 
into adult councils have found that students contribute thoughtfully and capably 
to deliberations on matters within the range of their experience of working and 
understanding. Furthermore, the experience of working with adults has great 
educational value to the young people. 


Democracy is the goal for all of us. We mention it, we talk 
it to others, we even go so far as to say we really practice it. We 
all have different ideas of what democracy is and how it functions. 
Can we ever reach a satisfactory level of achieving it, so that it func- 
tions naturally and easily for all of us, so that we really understand 

_and participate in democratic living? 





The Southeastern Section of the Mathematical Association of 
America will hold its annual meeting in Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina, March 28th and 2ggth (Friday and Saturday). High-school 
and college teachers of mathematics are invited to attend. The 
guest speaker will be Dean L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton University. 
Dean Eisenhart will speak Friday night at 8:00 o'clock on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics.” 











The High-School Science Man Replies to a 
Principal 
CARLETON E. PRESTON 
KX 
Dear Mr. Principal: 


You ask for written suggestions about cooperative planning in 
our school. 

In science subjects I am continually finding that the social im- 
plications of scientific advance need to be emphasized in teaching 
equally with the scientific steps in advance, and their underlying 
principles. Here and there I find out, often quite accidentally, 
that such social aspects are being considered in courses given by 
other teachers, but I know very little about their work and they 
probably know little about mine. It seems to me that if we were 
together, working as a team, we might save duplication on the one 
hand and gain strength through concerted action on the other. I 
can see similar advantages through some sort of cooperation in 
health study between the departments of science and home eco- 
nomics (I wish I might be able to add physical education, school 
nurse, or even “charm school”). I can even visualize mathematics 
and English working together with science and the social studies to 
their considerable advantage, since these latter fields can well fur- 
nish material for practical use of composition, statistics, graphs, and 
even geometrical calculations if the drawing of plans is included in 
projects undertaken. Somehow it seems to me that those lines of 
work might be given a new degree of appreciation as of more service 
rather than seeming somewhat remote and artificial as to assignment. 

Some of the areas in which I feel that science could well work 
cooperatively with other departments are: Health, both personal 
(home economics) and public (social studies); conservation; com- 
munity living (housing, zoning, sanitation, water supply, streets); 
community clean-up and beautification (the smoke nuisance, etc.); 
safety; transportation; communication; clothing; consumer prob- 
lems and consumer protection; urbanization and rural-urban prob- 
lems; no doubt there are many more where science and social studies 
especially can be mutually complementary. 

There seem to me to be several ways in which this cooperative 
treatment might be given: 

1. Such units as these can be given purely incidental reference 
as illustrations or applications in courses outlined according to more 
conventional plans of presenting history, civics, biology, etc. 

2. They can be made some of the centers of focus within con- 
ventionally listed subject courses, some assigned to one course, some 
to another, 
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(a) with these courses entirely distinctly and uncorrelated, 
(b) with these courses closely correlated, geared, and timed 
together for maximum cooperative effect. 

3. They can be made units in entirely new, cooperatively con- 
ducted courses evolved out of careful faculty study (with probable 
participation also by parents, public, and students). 

In general, the direction of change follows the order I have pre- 
sented from one extreme to the other. We seem to have been 
slowly evolving, but still to be largely confined to the upper half 
of this classification. Despite our best efforts, much of our teaching 
seems to me to bear still the stamp of artificiality as regards prob- 
lems set and lessons assigned. Pupils still give evidence that they 
consider their school work something quite remote from real life 
in many instances. I still find that many, particularly among the 
weaker girls, think more in terms of fulfilling school requirements, 
let us say, by making pretty but purposeless booklets rather than 
by propounding and wrestling with any real problem, no matter 
how simple, that vitally affects their lives at any point. Somewhere, 
somehow, they have gained the idea that this is what school work 
means, and they are sincere in their belief about it. One of our 
biggest tasks, it seems to me, is that of substituting real problems 
for such artificiality, and what is deeply meaningful in people’s 
lives for what is merely superficial. ‘This isn’t easy; it will take the 
best effort we can give, working together, to bring it about, even 
approximately. We surely can’t do it working as isolated individuals. 

Inasmuch as the making and reading of working drawings and 
blueprints of various kinds enters into so many occupations, and 
because also weakness in ability to do these things has been pointed 
to as widespread, I should like to see more opportunity given than 
at present to develop these needed skills and abilities in meaningful 
situations. Local map-making, map and blueprint study, and draft- 
ing roughly to scale are activities that would contribute, as would 
the making of models from drawings. Studies of local zoning and 
housing, sewer and water lines and levels, street lighting and fire 
protection problems; farm mapping (with contours) as a basis for 
study of drainage, soil conservation and improved land utilization; 
study of county school sites and distances, territories served, density 
of population (spot maps), roads and school bus routes; all these 
and more could be utilized in building up the skills indicated at 
the same time that they dealt with real problems. 

In this connection I have been wondering whether a step to- 
ward vitalizing our school work might not be taken, experimentally 
at least, through offering a course in study of our own community— 
its population distribution, occupations, government, community 
services and regulations, water and milk supplies, housing, zoning, 
and the like. It would include also sewers, dumps and garbage 
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disposal, health regulations, fire and police protection, recreation 
areas, tax problems, civic organizations, planning for beautification 
and perhaps other aspects. The idea would be to study the com- 
munity as a whole, and to bring into the study as helps all the 
community agencies possible. For example, we should be able to 
get copies of blueprints of some public works systems through city 
manager and city engineer, to have interviews with various officials 
on particular problems connected with their offices. We could study 
traffic problems through observation and possibly through snapshot 
photography of good and poor practices; we could lay out upon an 
outline map the extent of the drainage basin that supplies the uni- 
versity lake and study that angle, among others, of the protection 
of our water supply. These are only a few of the activities that 
come to mind as possible in such a course. I believe that if it is 
attempted, it should be begun experimentally and only after secur- 
ing sufficient promise of cooperation both within the faculty and 
beyond it. Field work should be prominent. I suspect that before 
it went far, almost every department in the school, from math- 
ematics and typing to art and music, would be asked to contribute 
advice or help; I also feel rather certain that, if the work were 
properly directed and safeguarded, school and public would be 
brought closer together. 

A year or so ago, when our high-school building was newer, I 
handed you a rough plan of similar sort for a unit on “How We 
Got Our School Building.” This might conceivably be incorpor- 
ated in modified form in such a community study as is here pro- 
posed for consideration. We might, for example, start with the 
school and spread outward into a wider community study. 

The Science Teacher. 





Buoyant health depends upon the will-to-live. As long as the 
individual can look forward to tomorrow with anticipation, as 
long as he can have scintillating, challenging activities, literally, 
we may say, “Power is added unto him.” Work is deadly drudgery 
unless the individual can feel that he, himself, is a significant part 
of it. It is deadly, unless it can be supplanted with recreative ac- 
tivities. Yet, on the other hand, leisure divorced from work is hol- 
low. Given this will-to-live, you can add years to life, but what is 
infinitely more important, we can add life to the years.—Jay B. 
Nash, in “Teachable Moments.” 











Can'High Schools Be ‘‘Friendly’’ in the 
Classroom? 


L. W. CROWELL 
Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


KR 


HAVE KNOWN many students who were unhappy in their 

school work. To them the teachers seemed harsh, unfriendly; 
their work hard and unreasonable. They came to school unwillingly 
and resisted almost everything the school and teachers tried to do 
for them. I have also known many teachers pretty close to a nervous 
breaking point, simply because they could not establish friendly 
relationships with their classes and were obliged to resort to harsh 
measures to maintain “discipline.” 

Recently I tried two simple experiments—I do not claim any- 
thing for them scientifically—that seemed to me interesting for 
those of us who are studying this matter of friendliness in school 
relationships. In the first experiment I copied ten fairly difficult 
examples on the board before the class entered. As soon as the 
students were properly seated I told them I wanted them to do the 
work on the board. Then, without doing anything to establish the 
proper atmosphere, I left the room for a short period—about five 
minutes. I then quickly entered the room and found, as I had ex- 
pected, many of the children idle, talking to each other, discussing 
the work, and so forth. I immediately jumped all over them, say- 
ing quite a few of the things a teacher can say to a class which will 
create nervous strain and tension rather than friendliness. After 
that they worked the examples. I had the papers collected and 
personally graded them carefully. The class average was around 65 
in spite of the fact that it was work on which they could have 
averaged much better. 

Remember that average of 65. The next week, when this first 
experience had been more or less forgotten, I met this same class 
as they entered the room with as cheerful and friendly a manner as 
possible. Together we recalled some school events that were pleas- 
ant. I then asked them if today they would like to do a certain 
type of work for the lesson. They agreed, and I wrote up ten 
examples almost exactly like the ten of the previous week, did some 
brief explaining, helping and encouraging. When the papers were 
collected and graded this time the class average was 80. Quite an 
improvement from the week before! Yet I know of no reason for 
it unless the friendly atmosphere stimulated better work. 

I next tried an experiment in honesty, where I believed that 
friendliness would help. I presented some work to another class that 
was too hard for them at the time being, the papers to be handed 
in for an important grade. I carefully graded the papers myself 
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but put no marks on them. The next day I gave each student his 
own paper, quarreled with them some for being lazy and not doing 
their work properly, then ended by threatening several failures. 
Each student was to grade his own paper. Then, without appear- 
ing to observe them very closely, I gave the answers. Will you be 
surprised when I say that over half of the class did not have the 
moral courage, at least temporarily, to resist cheating? 

The following week I repeated the process, but under exactly 
opposite conditions, and after a short but friendly talk on honesty. 
This time only one student failed to grade his paper properly. In 
these two instances friendly relations between the teacher and pupils 
paid dividends. 

Those are my two group examples where friendliness was worth 
while. Doubtless other teachers could add many more. But we 
are told that we must teach individuals—not pupils, or something 
like that. Sometimes we lost sight of this. Let me tell you of an 
instance that reflects no credit to myself. Last year I was teaching 
an older boy in advanced high-school algebra. He was not inter- 
ested and had practically no groundwork for the course, so the going 
was hard and soon he was failing. This experience was repeated 
in his other subjects and he became a problem to the school. I 
was in the school office one day and happened to hear him talking 
to my principal. As long as I have been teaching I have never had 
a boy talk as badly to me as this boy talked to the principal. 1 
think I would have undoubtedly sent him home for good. The 
principal didn’t. A week later I happened to drop into his private 
office after school hours. The boy and the principal were in there— 
working algebra. I had not gone the extra mile along the friendly 
road, but he had, and in all probability helped the boy during a 
critical period in his life. My whole-hearted admiration and re- 
spect went out to the principal. 





The story of the Monroe Band Parents’ Club is the story of 
the Monroe High School Band, so closely are they related. 
Briefly, the local school board, though most sympathetic, had no 
funds for band work. The club was organized by the parents of 
the band members in 1935. The sole purpose was, and is, to give 
the band all aid needed. The club budget is nearly a thousand 
dollars yearly. New instruments are bought when needed, and all 
music is provided from this fund. The salary of the director, who 
is a regular member of the faculty, is supplemented monthly. Trans- 
portation for the band is furnished by the club members for all 
trips, and the club sometimes plans special trips for the pleasure 
of the band.—R. W. House, Principal, High School, Monroe, North 
Carolina. 














Peace: A Commencement Progam at an 
Alabama School 


ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 
The Alabama College Laboratory School,Montevallo, Alabama 


K* 


HE SENIOR CLASS,” said the foreword in our high-school 
Commencement program, June, 1940, “realizing the extreme 
importance of peace at this period in the world’s history, presents 
as its graduation exercise, a program of speech and music on this 
vital subject.” 

The script had been written by a group of our seniors, who 
had made extensive research on the subject of Peace. They brought 
together much that had been said and sung, and then selected 
the best, discarding the trite and flamboyant. 

The art group designed the stage set. We have a grey cyclorama, 
and they devised a modernistic rose set, shading from pale dawn 
pink to dusty rose, with platforms on three levels, and columns 
of three heights. They made a model to scale, and the shop-work 
group built and painted the set in the shop. The art group also 
designed and made the programs and mimeographed them. 

Each of our seventy-five seniors had a part in the program. 
They were placed in informal changing groups on the stage; some 
sang, some spoke, some played in the small orchestra. Orchestra, 
piano, and pipe-organ were used throughout the performance. 

The students were simply dressed, as it was a morning com- 
mencement—the girls in white sports dresses, the boys in white 
trousers, dark coats, white shirts, and dark ties. 

The sincerity and simplicity of the program was beautiful. It 
moved rapidly, with dignity and force to its climax. 

The script follows—as we gave it: 

Prelude: Orchestra, “New World Symphony,” Dvorak. 

Julian: We are the youth of today standing on the threshold of an 
untried life. We are Americans, and our heritage—founded on 
Plymouth Rock, confirmed in the Constitution, built up through 
law and liberty, is a precious thing. Here we stand at the begin- 
ning of the fifth decade of the twentieth century. Most of us 
were born in the fabulous twenties, when the World was re- 
building itself after a disastrous war. Our childhood saw the 
boom years, and then as we approached adolescence, the terrible 
thirties came upon us, with years of depression. Some of us 
suffered poverty, some of us worked harder than children should 
work. Our parents became old before their time. We have 
grown up in an age of propaganda, and in a world of conflicting 
emotions, and suddenly as we reach maturity, we find a world, 
supposedly educated and civilized, torn apart by savagery. What 
do we want?—We want jobs—We want a certain amount of 
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recognition—We want security—We want a chance to further 
our education and be good Americans. None of this can be 
possible without peace. 


Eloise: What do you mean by peace? 


John: It isn’t strange that you should ask that question, for most 
of us have never known it; and yet from the earliest days it has 
been an ideal held up before man. The gospel itself extolls 
peace. The ancient Hebrews, turning the first light of civili- 
zation upon the world, seeking to abandon murder, which began 
when Cain slew his brother Abel, wrote into the Bible many a 
precept concerning peace. 


Individual Voices: (Organ background of a well-known hymn— 
“A Mighty Fortress is our God.’’) 


1. The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace. 

2. Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end 
of that man is peace. 

3. Great peace have they which love thy law: and nothing shall 

offend them. 

. There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked. 

5. The way of peace they know not, and there is no judgment 
in their goings. They have made them crooked paths; who- 
soever goeth therein shall not know peace. 

6. Peace, I leave with you. My peace I give unto you. 

7. Blessed are the peace makers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

8. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 

toward men. 


Glee Club Sing—“Glory be to the Father.” 


Brewer: Napoleon, on St. Helena said: Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
magne, and myself found empires; but upon what did we rest 
the creation of our gains? Upon Force. Jesus Christ founded 
His empire upon love—at this hour, millions of men would die 
for Him. I die before my time. My body will become the food 
of worms—such is the fate of Napoleon. What an abyss between 
my misery and the eternal Kindom of Christ. 


— 


Bobby: Said Phillips Brooks—All the armies that ever marched, 
and all the navies that ever were built, and all the parliaments 
that ever sat, and all the kings that ever reigned, have not 
affected the life of man upon this earth as powerfully as one 
solitary life—the life of Jesus Christ. 


Louise: But isn’t the idea of peace too idealistic, in a world that 
has always lived by the rule that might makes right, and that 
the fittest survive? Are we of the goth Century to become 
pacific idealists? 
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John: There must always be idealists, who are the leaders. There 
must always be someone who can catch the gleam and see the 
vision. Sophocles once said, “War does not of choice destroy 
bad men, but good ever.” 


Julian: An African King once said to his chiefs: I should like to 
find out the town that first went to war, so that I might destroy 
it. A chief answered: 


Robert D.: “I know the place where war began, but I don’t think 
you can capture it. War began in man’s heart. I am afraid 
that is a town you cannot take.” 


Sara Nell: Across the centuries, years later a man called Herbert 
Hoover reechoed these words: “Peace is not made in documents, 
but in the hearts of men.” 


Brewer: Victor Hugo said in his time, “In the twentieth century 
war will be dead; the scaffold will be dead, hatred will be dead, 
frontier boundaries will be dead, dogmas will be dead; man will 
live. He will possess something higher than all these—a great 
country, the earth; and a great hope—the whole heaven. 


Eloise: Poetry and music have always been peace arts. Listen to 
the words of Alfred Lord Tennyson: 


Speech Group: “Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of God. 


“Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Glee Club: ‘“‘Let Dread War Cease” 


Bobby: Our country was founded on an ideal of peace and brother- 
ly love. We fought in 1775 only when we were forced to arms. 
As Americans, we would all do well to be guided by George 
Washington’s advice in his “Farewell Address”: Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations: cultivate peace and harmony 
with all: religion and morality enjoin it. It will be worthy of 
a free, enlightened, and at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too-novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 


Louise: America soon forgot that counsel—for brothers fought 
brothers and our own country became a civil battle-ground. 
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Out of the great tragedy towered a figure seeking union and 
brotherhood and tolerance. He didn’t live to see it, and even 
now, he walks at midnight, sorrowing over a world that still 
murders. 


Speech Group: It is portentous, and a thing of state, 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old courthouse pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 

He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market on the well-worn stones 
He walks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that men love. 
The prairie-lawyer, Master of us all! 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now, 

He is among us, as in times before; 

And we who toss and lie awake for long, 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings; 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main; 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly, aa the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit dawn 

Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the worker’s earth, 
Bringing long peace to cornland, alp, and sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


ORGAN STARTS WiTH HANDEL’s Largo: THEN FapgEs INTO 
BACKGROUND THROUGH FOLLOWING Two SECTIONS... . 


Mattie: Benjamin Franklin once said, “There is no good war or 
bad peace.” 


Marion: Charles Sumner, an American statesman, spoke of war 
and peace: Give me the money that has been spent in war, and 
I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which 
kings and queens would be proud. I will build a schoolhouse 
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in every valley over the whole earth; I will crown every hillside 
with a place of worship consecrated to the gospel of peace... . 


OrGAN Music Fapes . .. MUTED FANFARE Or TRUMPETS 


Speech Group: Mother, what is the sound I hear 
Like the tramp of many feet? 

The soldiers on parade, my son, 
Are marching down the street. 


Mother, I hear the fife and drum; 
What does the music spell? 

That is to camouflage, my son, 
The tolling of a bell. 


Why are the uniforms so gay, 
With sash and epaulette? 

That is the bait, my little son, 
With which the trap is set. 


Mother, why do you blind my eyes, 
With gold of your unbound hair? 

Hush, my son, they are passing on— 
But never ask me where. 


Mother, why do you tremble so? 
Why is your cheek so white? 

For eyes that glow and limbs that dance 
To such a goodly sight. 


Julian: For after all, war strikes at the youth of a nation. Do you 
remember 1914? When the campuses of Oxford and Cambridge 
were left bare, because the boys were fighting in Flanders? 


Speech Group: I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 
The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 

The golden years and gay; 
The hoary colleges look down 

On careless boys at play. 
But when the bugle sounded war, 

They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 
And shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 
They gave their merry youth away, 
For country and for God. 
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God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


(Taps Sounded) 

Francis: As long as we think of peace in terms of war—said Ramsay 
McDonald, we shall never get peace. As soon as we think of 
international dangers in terms of peace, and with the determi- 
nation to maintain peace, then I have the belief and the faith 
that we shall maintain peace. There is nothing that is more 
inimical to a final establishment of peace than a mentality which 
assumes that you have to prepare for a possible war. 


Glee Club: Song of Peace 


Mattie: I quote Lloyd George—Disarmament is the only road to 
safety for the human race. 


Lallage: Marshal Foch said: Peace—we shall have it on the same 
conditions that we get war. We must fight for it in the moral 
sphere as we do in the physical sphere. Peace has been promised 
from the first night of Christianity only to men of good will. 
God must be at the bottom of the heart; without it, it is only 
a sham peace. 


John: Was it any wonder that boys, whose eyes were seared by the 
gruesome sights of battle, should come back to write hymns of 
hate against war?—Do you remember Charles Dana Miller, who 
voices the feeling of the returned sholdiers in his “Hymn of 
Hate”? 

Speech Group: All these I hate—war and its panoply, 

The lie that hides its ghastly mockery, 

That makes its glory out of women’s tears, 

The toil of peasants through the burdened years, 

The legacy of long disease that preys 

On bone and body in the after-days. 
God’s Curses Pour 

Until it shrivels with its votaries, 

And dies away in its own fiery seas, 

That nevermore 

Its dreadful call of murder may be heard; 

A thing accursed in every deed and word 

From blood-drenched shore to shore. 


Brewer: As long as nations meet on the fields of war—says Robert 
Ingersol—As long as they sustain the relations of savages to each 
other—As long as they put the laurel and the oak on the brows of 
those who kill—just so long will citizens resort to violence, and 
the quarrels be settled by daggers and revolvers. 
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Julian: That was the case in our day, when Finland became the 
prey of a greedy war lord. 


Glee Club: “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 


Julian: 1918, November 11, armistice. Woodrow Wilson speaks: 
Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it is redeemed 
spiritually. 


John: Calvin Coolidge said: Peace will come when there is realiza- 
tion that only under a reign of law based on righteousness, and 
supported by the religious conviction of the brotherhood of man, 
can there be any hope of complete and satisfying life. Parch- 
ment will fail, the sword will fail, it is only the spiritual nature 
of man that can be triumphant. When John Galsworthy wrote 
the “Bells of Peace,” he had no idea that the armistice was in 
21 years to become a travesty. He hoped for a “world peace” and 
his poem reechoes Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” written in 1850. 


Speech Group: Lilies are here, tall in the garden-bed, 
And on the moor are still the buds of May; 
Roses are here, and tolling for our dead 
The bells of peace make summer holiday. 


Listening? They, who in the springtime went? 
The young, the brave dead, leaving all behind, 
All of their home, love, laughter, and content, 
The village sweetness and the Western wind? 


Leaving quiet trees and the cattle red, 

The Southern soft mist over granite tor— 
Whispered from life, by secret valor led 

To face the horror that they should abhor. 

Here in the starlight to the owl’s “To-Whoo” 
They wandered once—they wander still, maybe, 
Dreaming of home, clinging the long night through 
To sound and sight fastened in memory. 


Here in the sunlight and the bracken green— 
Wild happy roses starring every lane— 

Eager to reach the good that might have been, 
They were at peace. Are they at peace again? 
Bells of remembrance, on this summer eve 

Of our relief, Peace and Good-will ring in. 
Ring out the past, and let not hate bereave 
Our dreaming dead of all they died to win. 


Eloise: Perhaps the reason that the world has not attained peace 
is because peace, after all, is an individual matter, and too many 
people are at war with themselves. Listen es 
(Double Quartette—Prayer for Peace) (4 boys and 4 girls) 

Louise: It lies not on the sunlit hill, 

Nor on the sunlit plain: 
Nor even on any running stream, 
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Nor on the unclouded main— 

But sometimes, through the soul of man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, 

The moonlight of a perfect peace, 
Floods heart and brain. 


Fanfare (Trumpets) 


Four Male Voices, Brewer, Bobby, Julian, John: No more war! 
No more shall we resort to brutal and sanguinary methods of 
settling our disputes, even though differences between us still 
exist. Henceforth, it will be for the judge to declare the law. 
Just as individual citizens take their difficulties to be settled by a 
magistrate, so shall we bring ours to be settled by pacific proce- 
dure. Away with rifles, machine guns, cannon! Clear the way 
for conciliation, arbitration, peace! Countries do not go down 
in history as great solely, through the heroism of their sons on 
the battlefield, or the victories that they gain there. It is a far 
greater tribute to their greatness if, faced with difficulties, they 
can stand firm, be patient, and appeal to the right, to safeguard 
their just interests. 


Julian: Is peace a travesty? Is peace something to be read about 
and sung about in a far-flung idealism, something to dream about 
by night, while men fight by day?—The world is in a state of 
chaos. What is wrong?—There have been good men, there have 
been noble women, and yet after 50 million years, civilization 
shows a tendency to revert to savagery. What can we do? (John) 
We have strength; (Brewer) We have seen the light; (Bobby) We 
are not afraid; (Julian) Our lives lie before us; (All four) and 
God helping us, we and our contemporaries, Pledge Ourselves to 
Peace, A Peace That Believes in PREPAREDNESS, in EDUCATION, 
in AMERICA, and in Gop! 


Entire Group and full Orchestra: 
(Rudyard Kipling’s “Recessional’’) 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
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Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 
Amen! 





In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


“Your Son Is a Scoundrel!—Or Is He?” Fetix How ann, Education, 61:305-8. 

January, 1941. 

There is always a question in the mind of the administrator and teacher 
as to when the high school should surrender a student. The student may be 
unfit for the program of that school or the program of that school may be 
unfit for the student—but the problem still remains. Here the writer analyzes 
the causes which may operate in the school’s refusal to release a boy and the 
reasons why it is better for some students to stop secondary school. 


“The Summer Workshop in Secondary Education.” The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, No. 95; 2525-52. January, 
1941. 

Significant experiments in teacher planning for the solution of secondary 
education problems are presented here in “... a description of educational 
theory and practice in eight colleges and universities of the country as re- 
ported by Workship Directors and Workshop Participants in these colleges and 
universities.” Though these workshops were primarily for teachers on the 
high-school level, certain ones were also set up for elementary school, college, 
and teacher-education-college staffs and for rural elementary schools. Stimu- 
lated by grants to the Progressive Education Association by the General Edu- 
cation Board in order to help the teachers in the secondary schools of the 
P.E.A. Eight-year Study, the workshop movement for the improvement of 
teachers in service, has developed rapidly over the country since 1936. Col- 
leges, education associations, state departments of education, and even local 
schoolboards have cooperated in planning and in financing such experiences 
for teachers in service. 
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Some idea of the scope of the workshop movement and of the types of 
problems considered may be gained from these articles in this issue: 

A Cooperative Approach to Improvement of Teachers in Service 

The Pennsylvania Workshop 

The Peabody Curriculum Laboratory 

The Denver Workshop 

A Workshopper Evaluates 

Workshops at Bucknell University 

Experimental Workshops in Teacher Education at Stanford University. 

Workshops at the University of Chicago 

Summer Workshops in Our Professional Schools. 


“One Man Looks at Apprenticeship.” Epwarp ScHMip, Occupations, 19:341-2. 
February, 1941. 


How long does it take to train skilled labor today? Here one finds plain 
facts about this problem of national import just now; of how there is no 
“short-cut” method for the training of technicians, die-tool workers, skilled 
mechanics, and the like; of possibilities for apprenticeships in these skilled 
trades, properly safeguarded as to labor standards and authorized by Federal 
legislation already in existence. 


“Alleged Science: How Much Bunk Is Being Taught in High School Science 
Classes as Gospel Truth?” Puxivip B. SHARPE, The Clearing House, 15:264-6. 
January, 1941. 

“What sort of science courses do we really have in our high schools? Do 
they really develop the ‘scientific attitude’? The author says, “We teach stu- 
dents next to nothing about scientific method: Why should they be disposed to 
use it?” He cites his proof from the Great Myth of the Balanced Aquarium 
and the lack of evidence of conscious effort on the part of the teachers to 
secure transfer of scientific attitude. 


“What Is Happening to America’s Children.” Progressive Education, 18:4-28. 

January, 1941. 

How are school children of today standing the impacts of this time of ten- 
sion? Are their feelings and emotions becoming warped? Do they fear, o1 
learn to hate? What can the schools do “. . . to give youngsters good feelings 
toward themselves and others?” Though this whole issue of Progressive Educa 
tion is devoted to various aspects of this problem, these four articles seem 
especially significant for secondary education: 

And So to School! By Jean Schick Grossman, Director of Parent Education 
for the Summer Play Schools Association in New York. The worries of par- 
ents, the doubts of teachers and parents and suggestions as to more effective 
cooperation between the school and home are presented. How can the school 
interpret the home and community to the child, and how can the home at 
times interpret the school to him? 

For Children from Different Backgrounds. By Margaret Mead, of the staff 
of the American Museum of Natural History. What are “social loyalties”? 
How many divergent home codes, racial cultures, and religious patterns do 
school children encounter and have to make adjustments to? Are these adjust- 
ments being wisely directed now by the schools? How can a democratic school 
situation help to solve this problem? 
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They Can Grow Happily and Sturdily If—. By Paul Witty. Sanely set forth 
are the teacher’s responsibility for dealing with boys and girls in their emo- 
tional life, their formation of attitudes and values; for understanding their 
interests and sharing of these with others; and for the teacher’s own develop- 
ment of a balanced emotional life in preparation for this work of helping 
children. 


“Public Domain.” RicHARD L. NEUBERGER. Survey Graphic, 30:72-8. February, 
1941. 


Did you know that the United States Government still holds title to ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 acres of America’s land? What other lands does the 
Federal power own? What part can this vast acreage play in our national 
defense? Or what frontier does it offer for the future growth and development 
of our people? Where are these lands located? Which are reclaimed areas and 
new irrigated acres? Which comprise forests? Indian lands? Parks and monu- 
ments? What is the task of the National Resources Committee in regard to 
the land problem? What is “planned” pioneering? Such questions as these 
are considered by this distinguished observer and student. 


“State Department Supervision of Secondary Schools.” Cart A. JESSEN, School 
Life, 26:103-4; 107. January, 1941. 
Here is a valuable report from the United States Office of Education’s recent 
study of State departments of education. There are given, in order: (1) A 
brief history of this aspect; (2) Personnel; (3) Accrediting; (4) Improvement of 


the curriculum; (5) Improvement of teaching; and (6) Other functions and 
activities. 





Reviews of Recent Books 


They Live on the Land. Life in an Open-Country Southern Community. PAUvUL 
W. Terry and VERNER M. Sims. Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Alabama, University, Ala., 1940. Paper back, illus., 313 + xiv pages. 
Suppose you wish to be of service to a community? You would be truly 

serviceable in proportion to your information about, and understanding of, the 
materials and forces available and attainable in that community. Even if you 
had lived in a community all your life, it would be an enormous undertaking 
to collect and arrange complete information. How much greater the task if 
you had come there as a social service worker from another and different kind 
of community. 

Dr. Terry and Dr. Sims, both Professors of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Alabama, have done the job for you if you plan to work in 
Upland Bend, Alabama. They have been assisted by a staff of trained inter- 
viewers and collectors of data. 

Upland Bend is a fictitious name, as are the names of people who live there. 
But the community is a real one in open country in Alabama and the people 
are actual inhabitants. You can feel the pulse of their lives when you have 
finished reading this report. 

“In the main, facts have been allowed to speak for themselves and the 
reader is invited to draw his own conclusions as to their significance,” say the 
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authors. Just so, but some of the most illuminating pages in the book contain 
side remarks by the authors in interpretation. For example, at the end of the 
chapter on Civic Life they say, “The voters were confronted with a bewildering 
multiplicity of choices to make in a welter of emotional appeal.” Yea, verily. 
And again they say, “The children, seemingly parrot-like, repeated answers which 
had no meaning to them other than that they brought a rewarding smile from 
the teacher and from the guests. And the teacher made no effort to clarify 
or elaborate on the words of the textbook. The children certainly showed 
some mastery of reading, perhaps writing and figuring. Yet it was difficult for 
the visitors to imagine that anyone had selected the materials which were being 
studied because of their usefulness in living the life which was to be the lot 
of those Negro boys and girls” (p. 213). And lest you say, “Oh, but that was 
a Negro school,” the authors have this to say about white schools, “One could 
scarcely demand a well-rounded development with a school year of such length 
(seven or eight months), yet it does seem unfortunate that these subjects (social 
studies) so essential for citizenship in a democracy were neglected” (p. 207). 

You do get interpretations as well as facts, and I for one wish that Messrs. 
Terry and Sims had done more interpreting, or that they would give us a 
second volume which would be one largely of interpretations based on many 
fundamental studies like They Live on the Land. 

What has been the history of Upland Bend and its institutions? What are 
the geographical features of the land upon which the 209 families (196 were 
interviewed) live? What do the people do to make a living? What is the size 
of each family and are families forever moving about? How many mules and 
cows, even how many pure-bred cows and chickens and dogs, does each family 
possess? What is the income per family and was there need for government 
relief? Every conceivable question, like these, relating to life in Upland Bend 
is answered. 

Chapter headings are: Origins of the Community, The People, Economic 
Life of the Community, Civic Life, Health and Medical Services, The Homes, 
The Churches, The Schools, How the People Spend Their Time, What the 
People Thought, Leadership of the Community. 

This is no mere dry-as-dust report. It is a lively book. There are many 
amusing and dramatic sketches in it. On pp. 84-85 is a delicious description 
of a political rally. Try to read pp. 171-180 without laughing over the church 
orgy described there, and then without a feeling almost of despair over the 
situation. And a fox hunt, described on pp. 237-238, was so vivid that I could 
see and hear again my own Uncle Charlie and his dogs back in Missouri long 
ago. Indeed, as I read, I had a feeling of another open-country community 
in another state at another time coming again to life. They Live on the Land 
has style in its own right and is besides a treasure-store of suggestions for 
authorship. 

But it is chiefly—and designedly, to be sure—a socially valuable document, 
taking its place alongside Middletown by the Lynds and Coming of Age in 
Samoa by Mead. If it were carefully proof-read, if the photographic illustrations 
were made clear, and if it had a cloth binding, I think that it would be just as 
distinguished as they are. It will make you wish that you knew as much about 
your community and that other Departments of Educational Psychology would 
help you find it out. 

James S. Tippett. 
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Through Children’s Eyes. BLANCHE C. WEILL. Island Workshop Press, New 

York, 1940. Pp. 354. $2.25. 

Through Children’s Eyes is a book of stories about children and their be- 
havior difficulties told simply and effectively. There is the story of Elizabeth, 
who thought she was not loved, Hugh, who was worried about sex, Bob, who 
had the problem of living up to the family reputation, Elmer, who took refuge 
in illness, Shirley, who was lost in the crowd, adopted Arthur and many 
others. My favorite story is of the identical twins, Ardis and Alice, who were 
treated differently in their home environments with the resulting handicapping 
for Ardis. And at the end there is the heartening picture of three families who 
lived satisfying lives both together and apart. 

If there were some way in which the book could be put into the hands of 
those parents who really need Dr. Weill’s point of view in treating behavior 
difficulties many of the simpler problems could be ironed out by the parents 
themselves through an understanding of the problem involved. 

In the meantime, it won’t do any of us harm to read the stories of Hugh 
and Ardis and Shirley and Elmer. 

The reviewer has used the book in an undergraduate class dealing with 
maladjustments among school children. Members of the class found the book 
easy and profitable reading because they were able to be more objective in 
discussing the problems of these younger children than in discussing problems 
of older students. 

Through Children’s Eyes also has appeal for younger children. A young 
friend of eleven picked up the book and after reading some of the stories, 
asked to be allowed to finish the book. It is, however, more appropriate read- 
ing for parents of young children. 

W. D. Perry, 
University of North Carolina. 


Problems of Adult Education. KaAnpetL, I. L. (editor). Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xiii, 397. $3.70. 

When Thomas Jefferson urged, as he did on many occasions, to link up 
the school to the work-shop, the farm, and the office, so that people who worked 
in the day time should have opportunities for study in the evening, he made 
one of the earliest arguments in this country for what has come to be known 
as adult education. To convenient classes for such people, he would have come 
“the mariner, the builder, the metallurgist, druggist, tanner, soapmaker, and 
others to learn as much as shall be necessary to pursue their art understandingly.” 

The volume here under review is the seventeenth of a series of yearbooks 
inaugurated in 1924, by the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and edited by Professor Kandel. This volume, which maintains the 
high standard of the series, deals with the subject of adult education, in which 
there is increasing interest in many parts of the world. The book contains 
valuable chapters on that subject for fifteen countries: the Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, England, France, Italy, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Scotland, Sweden, the Union of South Africa and the United 
States of America. Different systems and practices in the field of adult educa- 
tion are described by authorities in each of these countries and careful consid- 
eration is given to some of the problems, issues, and tendencies in adult educa- 
tion. Here is presented an excellent view of adult education in the various 
countries reported on, “from the liquidation of illiteracy to courses at the uni- 
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versity level,” and should be of great interest to educators and others who are 
concerned with this increasingly important phase of education. 

As stated in the introduction, the history of adult education has not yet 
been written. Such an account would reveal a wide variety of educational in- 
terests in which “adults have engaged informally and spontaneously; it would 
indicate the emergence of new interests and the causes of such emergence; it 
would throw light on one aspect of culture which is greatly neglected... .” An 
adequate history of this important subject would not only throw light on the 
diffusion of literacy, which Jefferson was so much interested in when he was 
working in the Old Dominion to lay the foundations for a public school system 
in that state. Since his time, there has been a wide extension, not only in 
this country but elsewhere, of numerous educational activities for adults as well 
as for people of the conventional school age. 

Those who are somewhat familiar with the movement for adult education 
will be impressed with the activities in this field reported on in the present 
volume and especially in England and Denmark, which are probably better 
known than some of the other countries for adult educational work. One is 
impressed also with the adult educational movement in the United States which 
at present “is said to enlist over 27,000,000 persons.” This is a remarkable 
development in a movement defined as including “all the activities with an 
educational purpose that are carried on by people engaged in the ordinary 
business of life.” 

The yearbooks of the International Institute of Teachers College are among 
the best sources of information available on comparative education. The pres- 
ent volume, like its predecessors, deserves wide use. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Modern Verse, Revised. Book Two. Anita P. Forses. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1939. Pp. xxiv + 305. $1.00. 


This is a revision of a collection of twentieth-century poems first published 
in 1921. It is intended for high-school seniors. While retaining a good many 
of the selections printed in the earlier edition, the revision includes a con- 
siderable number of more recent pieces. 

Besides the selections the volume contains questions, suggestions, and notes 
on many of the poems. Some of the poems need more explanatory notes than 
they have been given. For instance, Chesterton’s Lepanto has not received in 
this or in any other anthology that the writer has seen the annotation needed 
for high-school students. There are also a brief and somewhat superficial 
discussion of the technique of verse and a section on poets as people, which 
gives scattered comments about some of the authors represented. A brief identi- 
fying statement about each poet would add to the value of the book. 

The poems are grouped according to some supposed similarity of subject 
matter—an arrangement which this reviewer considers much less desirable than 
a grouping by authors. It is the kind of arrangement that made Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury a trial to many of its readers, who had to hunt through the 
index for each poem of a favorite author. 

While it is easy to quarrel with the choice of poems in any anthology, the 
present collection seems reasonably representative and ought to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. The editor has chosen poems which can be 
made interesting to most high-school seniors. She has not paid flattering service 
to the “cult of unintelligibility.” 


P. C. F. 





